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A Treatise on Human Anatomy in Its Application to the Practice 
of Medicine and Surgery. By John B. Deaver, Surgeon in Chief to 
the German Hospital, Philadelphia. In three volumes, illustrated by 
499 plates nearly all drawn for this work from original dissections. 
Vol. III. Abdomen, Pelvic Cavity, Lymphatics of the Abdomen and 
Pelvis, Thorax and Lower Extremity. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The arrival of the third volume of Deaver’s Surgical Anatomy has 
been anxiously awaited by all possessors of the first two volumes, and 
their fondest anticipations have been fully realized upon their receipt of 
the final volume which has more than kept up the high standard already 
established by the first two. 

The excellence of the plates from an artistic standpoint and their cor¬ 
rectness as to anatomical detail, can hardly be surpassed. In the text the 
author has not gone into the minute anatomical description of the different 
organs, yet he has indicated most of the surgical procedures which may 
be required and has presented it in a clear and concise manner. 

Volume III takes up the Abdomen, Thorax and Lower Extremity. 
The surface anatomy of the abdomen and thorax is beautifully depicted 
with tracings of the main vessels and contained organs, giving the anterior, 
posterior and lateral views; then follow descriptions of the superficial and 
deep fascia: and the muscles. The anatomy of the inguinal canal is well 
brought out and is made perfectly clear by the numerous illustrations. The 
peritoneum, the reflections of which the student is apt to find a stumbling 
block, is made perfectly plain by means of four full page plates. The 
abdominal and thoracic organs are all described and beautifully depicted, 
particularly the heart and lungs. The lower extremity has its surface 
anatomy marked out and particular attention is given to the anatomy of 
Scarpa’s triangle, the gluteal region and femoral hernia, also the popliteal 
space. The joints of the lower extremity are fully described, and the de¬ 
formities commonly met with, as well as the surgical procedures indicated 
for their relief. Dislocations are also touched upon as well as excisions, 
the lines of incision for which are indicated not only for the joints them¬ 
selves but for the bones of the foot. Fractures are lightly gone over, 
likewise amputations, ligation of arteries and nerve stretching. 

The author has left little ground for criticism in this work, and the 
only one we could possibly make would be in reference to the female pelvic 
cavity. In a field where so much work is done at the present day, not only 
by the gynecologist but the general surgeon, we think a plate showing the 
relations of the ureter and uterine artery would be greatly appreciated, 
as the former structure is so frequently injured in doing a hysterectomy. 
Although the author advocates, as does Kelly, the passing of bougies into 
the ureters to mark their course, in reality this is seldom done, and fre¬ 
quently it is impossible on account of the tumor which necessitates the 
hysterectomy, distorting the bladder to such an extent as to render the 
passage of bougies exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

The author tells us in his preface that as originally planned the work 
was to contain 200 illustrations. Vol. Ill contains 178 alone and the text 
has been constantly revised and much added, especially with reference 
to surgical procedure. He certainly deserves the congratulations of the 
medical profession, particularly the surgeons, for bringing to completion 
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this work, which has cost him sixteen years of painstaking labor. Every 
practitioner doing any surgery will find this work of exceedingly great 
value, and the student of anatomy will find the illustrations a great aid 
to thorough comprehension of the subject. Chas. F. Adams. 

Organic Nervous Diseases. By M. Allen Starr, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated with 275 engravings in the text and 26 plates in 
colors and monochrome. Lea Brothers & Co., New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, 1903. 

The author of this work is so well known, both at home and abroad, 
and his experience has been so extensive, that we may expect much from 
him in a book on nervous diseases. The statements made by him, as he 
himself says, are based in a large degree upon the pathological and clinical 
material accumulated during the past twenty years. A careful examination 
of the work shows that he has carried out his intention of utilizing his 
personal observations without ignoring neurological literature. The de¬ 
scriptions are clear, and the work, while it will be read with interest by 
the specialist in neurology, will be easily understood by the undergraduate 
student. 

A short chapter on the structure of the nervous system is the intro¬ 
duction to several chapters on diseases of the nerves. These are followed 
by chapters on organic diseases of the spinal cord and of the brain. The 
neurone doctrine is taught. 

In regard to trophic lesions, Starr says that the explanation of these 
changes is to be found in the interruption or perversion of sensory impres¬ 
sions and that “nature, lacking its accustomed guide to repair and mis¬ 
led by abnormal impressions, produces effects which are needless under 
the circumstances, or fails to produce those which ordinarily would be 
required.” Physicians and nurses may read with prickings of conscience 
that bedsores may be entirely prevented if by extraneous care pressure and 
irritation are avoided, as in health would occur by change of position and 
care of the skin. This is not unlike a statement made by Striimpell years 
ago, and yet there are still physicians who are unwilling to explain bedsores 
entirely by mechanical causes. Starr has little belief in the origin of tro¬ 
phic disturbances in alteration of special trophic or of vasomotor nerves. 

He has never seen a case of true ascending neuritis, although he has 
seen.many cases of painful affection of the extremities above the level 
of the neuritis that were hysterical in nature. As regards those cases that 
are not hysterical, Starr’s explanation is that “mild irritation long con¬ 
tinued produces in a nerve center a hypersensitive state by what is known 
as a summation of impulses. In this state slight impressions are believed 
to be intense and local impressions become generalized and widely re¬ 
ferred. This state may be induced by neuritis long continued, and has been 
mistaken for an ascending neuritis.” Ascending neuritis has been re¬ 
garded by other neurologists as an extremely rare affection, and yet some 
practitioners seem to make the diagnosis in ignorance of this fact. 

Starr believes that neuralgia has, in every chronic case, some organic 
lesion, and that in acute cases some temporary malnutrition of the sensory 
fibers is present. It is hard to doubt the correctness of this statement, 
especially if one has made many clinical and pathological studies. Starr 
accepts this teaching so readily that he does not hesitate to place neural¬ 
gia among the organic nervous diseases. Aconitine is the best remedy, in 
his opinion, for tic douloureux, and he administers it in pill or tablet form, 
preferring the French pills of Chapoteaux. Each of these contains 1-500 
grain, and the remedy must be used with sufficient frequency to produce 
constitutional effects. He begins with one pill every four hours and de¬ 
creases the intervals each day one-half hour, until one pill every two 



